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ployees was formed at New Orleans for mutual protection and for the raising of salaries, which, unlike laborers' wages had either advanced very slowly or had remained at an absolute standstill. The new organization declared that clerks and other salaried men who were able to support their families in comfort and even lay aside savings only a few years ago now found themselves hard pushed to obtain the bare necessaries of life, and that therefore an immediate amelioration of their economic condition was imperative. And an investigator just returned from the Middle West reports widespread interest in what he calls "white collar" unions.
"In every city," he says, "I heard much talk of the impending organization of the 'white collar' occupations on a labor-union basis. I did not find that any important movement in this direction had been set on foot anywhere in the Middle West, but in talking with clerks, stenographers, newspaper men, and others employed on salaries I found them intensely curious as to what had been done in that direction in the East. Newspaper men were eager to learn about the unionizing of the news writers of Boston and other cities. Many had heard of the Union of University Professors and its affiliation with the American Federation of Labor and were disappointed when I could not give them details. There was much interest in the Union of Federal Employees. But to most of these office workers, what had dramatized for them the idea of a union of 'white collar' occupations was the actors' strike.
" We've been thinking we were different, somehow, from the men in the pressroom and composing room/ said an intelligent young woman stenographer in a newspaper office. 'But I notice every time they ask for more pay they get it, and if E. H. Sothern and Marie Dressier aren't too proud to belong to a union, why should we be? The boss thinks he's treating us pretty well, giving- us a 50 per cent increase in salary. But in his own paper the other day he printed the figures that show the cost of food and clothing here in Cleveland has gone up 80 per cent., and my rent's been doubled. And so has the price of the paper and the profits.'"
From all this the lesson seems to be clear. Throughout the world the middle classes are less adjusted to rising price levels than are either the upper or the lower strata of society. They arc consequently suffering more, than any other class. They are